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THE BLIND IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


I, Although the Blind of-California are now employed in almost'every 
‘trade and prefession in the state, they are conspicuously absent from the 
teaching profession. Sorne few have from time to time held teaching positions 
in colleges and universities, and others have recently been engaged to conduct 
Braille classes in the public schools; but in areas of regular elementary and 
secondary teaching none have been employed. Why? Are the activities of the 
modern classroom reaily such that the blind are incapable of serving as 
instructors, or are there other factors involved? What are the actual reasons 
for the absence of the biind from the teacking profession? 

Seeking answers to these and related questions, the California Council 
for the Blind, meeting in San Francisco in October of 1953, directed that a 
_ committee be established to study the problem; and in January of 1954 the 
Committee on Teacher Employment, consisting of seven members, was appointed, 

Each of the seven was selected because of a particular contribution which 
his background and experience would allow him to make. Two were rehabilitation 
officers--blind thernselves and possessing years of experience in placement of 
the blind in remunerative employment. Two were blind college students--soon 
to be faced with the prcblem of seeking jobs of their own, One was a teacher at 
the Oakland Orientation Center--blind himself, now teaching newly blinded adults, 
and formerly having taught in a state schoo! for the blind. One was a blind 


teacher--recently having received a Ph.D. in History and possessing years of 
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experience as an instructor in a private school for boys. The final member of 


the committee was a blind professor of Psychology at Los Angeles City College. 


Il, After preliminary correspondence and planning, the Committee on 
Teacher Employment held its first meeting in Los Angeles on April 22, 1954, 
at which time it agreed to begin its work by sending letters and questionnaires to 
California's public schoo! superintendents and to colleges and universities through- 
out the state. The Committee decided not to contact P.T.A. or similar groups 
since their experience would not extend to first-hand knowledge of the problem, 
nor was it thought necessary to seek information from private schcols of clement- 
ary or secondary status since such information would likely be only of a supple- 
mentary nature. The problem was felt to be one primarily involving teacher 
training institutions and public schools. 

Two separate questicnnaires were prepared--one for colleges and uni- 
versities and the other for public school administrators. From the colleges and 
universities the Committee sought to learn how many blind college students are 
currently enrolled in teacher training courses, how many have received teaching 
credentials in recent years, what efforts college placement bureaus have made to 
secure employment for blind graduates, what results have been achieved by such 
efforts, and what attitudes now prevail on the part of ccllege officials regarding 
the capability of the blind as teachers. From an analysis of answers to these 
questions the Committee felt that appraisal could be made of the part teacher 
training institutions in the state are playing in the probiem pcsed by the fact that 


blind college graduates in California are not entering the teaching profession. 


The questionnaire as finally drafted reads: 


1, How many blind persons has your school accepted for 
teacher training during the last five years? 


2. How many blind perscns from your schocl have been granted 
teaching credentials during the past five years? 


3, How many blind persons has your school placed in teaching 
positions during the past five years? 


4. In your cpinion shovjd blindness disqualify an individual from 
a teaching position in the California public schools 


a, On the primary level? 
b. On the intermediate level? 


cc. On the secondary level? 
d, On the College level? 


From the public school administrators the Committee sought to learn 
whether any blind persons are now employed as regular elementary or secondary 
teachers in California, whether any have applied for employment in recent years, 
what visual requirements appear in announcements of teaching vacancies, and 
what attitudes currently prevail on the part of schoo] administrators regarding 
the blind as teachers. lkrom answers to these questions the Committee hoped to 
learn what actual employment opportunities now exist, or might exist for the 


blind in the teaching profession. The questionnaire reads: 


1. Does your school district now have in its employ any teachers 
who are blind? 


a, How many on the primary level? 

b. How many on the intermediate level? 
c. How many on the secondary level? 

d. How many for special classes? 


2. How many blind persons have applied for teaching positions 
in your school district during the past five years? 
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3, In the announcements of teaching vacancies in your school 
district is there a visual acuity requirement? 


4, Is there any rule or regulation in your school district which 
forbids the ernployment of a blind person as a teacher? 


5. Ifa duly qualified blind person should apply for a teaching position 

in your district, would his blindness, in your opinion, dis- 
qualify him from employment? 

Wii. The responses to the questionnaires were both prompt and revealing, 
for the school officials did more than merely answer the questions asked of them, 
In inany cases they added severa! paragraphs of personal comment, thus providing 
the Committee with valuable data for analysis, Seventy-five cf ninety-five city 
school districts, thirty-six of fifty-eight counties, and sixteen of twenty colleges 
and universities responded, 

To the question, 'Does your school district now have in its employ any 
elementary or secondary teachers who are blind?" the county and city superin- 
tendents unanimously answered, '"'No."' Since this merely confirmed what the 
Committee had already guessed, it was not cause for surprise, but somewhat 
more startling was the information that only three blind people had applied for 
such positions during the preceding five years. Considering the fact that between 
sixty and seventy blind college students attend California's colleges and univer- 
sities each year, that a sizable portion of this group annually praduates, and that 
such is not merely a recent occurrence, why should only three applications for 
regular elementary and secondary positions have been received from blind 
persons during a five year period? If the blind of California are entering other 


professions why not the teaching profession? 
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IV. Several answers to this interesting question were immediately 
apparent. In the first pkace--and strangely so in view of the explicit provisions 
of the state's legal code--there are misunderstandings and probleins concerning 
the right of the blind to receive teaching credentials. 

Before 1945 the State Commission of Credentials followed a policy of 
rejecting blind appiicants. Form 41C, Health Standards Required of Applicants 
for Credentials Authcrizing Public School Service in California, reads in part: 
"Any of the following physical defects may be considered reason for denying a 
candidate a credential. ... Eyes... visionin one eye should be better than 
20/40 and ittcut evidence cf progressive loss ef vision."" Ferm 41C, dis- 
tributed to all teacher training institutions in the state, constituted one part of 
the written application for credentials. 

In 1945 the California Council for the Blind asked the state legislature to 
help overcoine this barrier and in that year Section 12104 of the Education Code 
was enacted, which reads: "No person otherwise qualified shall be denied the 
right to receive credentials from the State Board cof Education on the grounds he 
is totally or partially blind," 

Cbviously it was nct the intent of this Section of the law to say that the 
blind as a class are entitled to receive teaching credentials or that they are 
capable en masse of kecoming teachers, It was simply an attempt to prevent 
their arbitrary exclusion, regardless of individual capacity or talent, from the 
right cf competition for credentials and employment. Nor was there any cbjection 


to continuing the practice of giving eye exarninations to applicants for teaching 
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credentials, so long as the illegal exclusions were discontinued and the 
regulations revised accordingly. 

Despite Code Sections 12104, Form 41C was still in use and unrevised in 
1749, during which year the State Unerstey cited its language as a written 
regulation of the Credentials Commission and attempted to prevent the certi- 
fication of a blind applicant, When the National Federation of the Blind intervened 
with a letter to the Commission, pointing out the inconsistency between the 
statute and the regulation and requesting the Commission to conform to the law, 
the Commission replied: (1) that it did nct engage in any practice prohibited by 
law, (2) that it did not deny credentials on the grounds of blindness, and (3) thar 
the forms then in use had been printed prior to 1945, but that as soon as the 
current stock was exhausted, new forrns not containing the illegal language would 
be printed, Subsequently the blind applicant who brought the case to issue was 
granted a credential. 

In view of this background one would suppose the matter long since settled, 
but the Committee learned that such is by no means the case. In 1955, Form 41C 
is still in use and still unrevised. The damage done to the lives of countless 
blind men and women by this document is hard fully to assess, but the ill effects 
have becn both real and numerous. 

In the first place, every school administrator in the state of California 
has necessarily come into contact with Forra 41C, while very few have ever seen 
Code Section 12104, Asa result, many of them believe the blind are unable to 


qualify for teaching credentials and all of them suffer exposure to the Commis sior. 


unsupported insinuation that the blind are incapable of becoming successful 
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teachers--an exposure the full psychological implications of which in terms of 
influence on colleagues and students cannot be measured. 

This is not simply speculation on the part of the Committee, Let the 
school administrators speak for themselves, In answer to the question, ‘Is 
there any rule or regulation in your school district which forbids the employ- 
ment of a blind person as : teacher ?" the Superintendent of Schools for San 
Francisco County has this to say: “No, but according to the health standarae the 
candidate would not qualify for a ekg ree. " To prove his point he encloses a 
copy of Form 41C with this notation: "The Commission for Credentials has sct 
up health standards that are required in connection with the granting of a teaching 
credential. The following statements are the requirements for eyes and vision." 

To the question, ''In the announcements of teaching vacancies in your 
district is there a visual acuity requirement?" the Superintendent of Schools for 
Sacramento County says: ''Yes, state credential requirement." 

To the same question the Superintendent of Schools for Imperial County 
makes a similar answer and then goes on to say that blindness, in his opinion, 
would not disqualify an applicant ''provided he could qualify for state credential." 

From the schools at Monte Bello comes this statement: ''The Commission 
of Credentials established minimum sight requirements for credentials and, of 
course, we cannot employ anyone who is not credentialed," 

These are not isolated instances. They are all too frequent, Almost 
twenty per cent of the county superintendents state categorically that the blind 


are not eligible for teaching credentials, and another five per cent indicate by 
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their answers a similar ignorance of the law, Almost ten per cent of the city 
school districts are likewise definite in declaring the blind to be ineligible, and 
an additional ten per cent, while not saying so directly, indicate the same belief. 
Not one county or city superintendent in the entire state gives definite evidence 
of familiarity with the law. 

Nor are these the only problems encountered by the blind in connection 
with credentials, Several teacher training institutions--including the State 
University--consistently attempt to exclude blind students from courses leading 
to certification, Instead of encouragement the blind student often finds obstacles 
deliberately placed in his path, 

This letter from the Dean of the Schoo! of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, dated April 12, 1954, and addressed toa blind student 
is typical: 

Dear Miss 


aoe 


As chairman of the Committee on Certificates of Cornpletion, 
Iam reporting to you that your case was considered by the Sub-~- 
committee on Health {Avril 5), 


As you know, credential candidates must meet certain health 
as well as cther prefessional requirernents for certification to 
teach in the elementary and secondary schoois of the state, 
Therefore, approvals by both the University Heaith Service and the 
Selection and Ccunseiing Service of the School of Education are 
necessary requisites for our pregram. 


Regretfully I must inform ycu that you cannot hope to complete 
a teacher training program at this University. After a careful 
review of ycur case by the Subcornmitiee or Health, it was found 
that you will be unable to quaitify for admission to supervised 
teaching on this campus... 


ke 

In response to a letter of inquiry from the California Council for the 
Blind the Dean of the School of Education justified his action by saying in part: 

The Subcommittee on Health of the Committee on Certificates 

of Completion of the School of Education consistentiy has re- 

fused to approve blind and partially sighted students as candi- 

dates for the University's Certificate of Completion leading to 

elementary or secondary credentials, 

With such pesitive discouragements placed in their way it would be strange 
indeed if any large number of blind students ever achieve teaching credentials. 


Perhaps the best testimonial to the capability of the blind is the fact that in spite 


of all obstacles some do, 


V. There are other reasons why the blind of California are not entering 
the teaching profession. Even when certification is not an issue, prevailing 
attitudes in teacher training institutions over the state are such that blind 
students nearly always meet insurmountable obstacles. Of the sixteen colleges 
and universities which answered the Committee's questionnaire only two thought 
the blind capable of doing regular secondary teaching, and none thought them 
able to handle elementary classes. 

To qucte again from the Dean of the School of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles: 

The Committee considers it an injustice to students thus 

handicapped to try to prepare them for a career where there 

is no opportunity for placement. The following report from 

our placement officer is pertinent. There have been several 

blind people holding credentials who have been registered with 


the Office of Teacher Placement. The Office has never been 
successful in placing one in a public school position. 
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This indeed is the tyranny of kindness. The blind college Ersaeet is 
prevented from even trying to succeed because the University Commiitee 
wishes to spare him the pain of failure. These cfficials think the blind incapable 
of doing public school +eaehing, ee substantiate their theory they cite 
statistics from their own Place/Bureau, but in the face of such attitudes how 
could the statistics possibly be otherwise? The situction is analagous to the 
hypothetical case of a life insurance company which believes its policies to be 
worthless, trains its salesmen to believe likewise, and then proves its theory 
by the fact that no pales are made. 

As a matter of fact, considerable evidence exists that if a determined 
effort were made, the blind could be placed at the present time in many regular 
teaching positions throughout the state. More than twenty per cent of the school 
administraters said that in their opinion blindness should not disqualify an 
applicant, and an additional ten per cent expressed doubt on the question. 

From the City Superintendent at Riverside, California, comes this 
comment: 

Ihave not been enlightened on this point. . . I will always 

insist on the very best teacher I can get for our boys and girls, 

and if, in same instances, evidence would indicate that such a 


teacher is also blind, I wovld employ him most willingly. 


As to whether blindness sheuld disqualify an applicant the Curriculum 
Director of Yolo County makes this statement: 


Ne --~ if there is evidence that blind teachers have succeeded 
in teaching classes of pupils with sight. I cannot answer the 
questicn without mcre information and knowledge of how this 
has worked if tried elsewhere, 
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The Superintendent of Roseville Elementary Schools says: "This would 
depend on the specific job and the individual teacher." 

From the Superintendent of Elementary Schocls at Napa this comment: 

"I don't know. Never have faced it. Would gladly do se if no deterrent to good 
teaching."' 

The comments of the school administrators represent almost every shade 
oi varying cpinion, but there is certainly no solid wall cf prejudice on their parts 
or united oppcsition to employment of the blind as teachers. They indicate, 
instead, a genera! lack of information on the subject and a willingness, in many 
cases, to exnlore it further. If such an attitude prevails even before these 


oificials have been acquainted with what the blind are accomplishing today, what 


might be done with a positive, constructive program of enlightenment? 


VI. The teacher training institutions and the school administrators who 
oppose the idea of the blind becoming teachers give several stock reasons for 
their stand, Highest on the list is prebably discipline. The superintendent of 
Corona Unified Schools has this to say: "I do not believe a blind person could 
control or adequately teach an ordinary cilass."' 

The Director of Supervised Teaching at the University of California, 
Berkeley, says: 

Teachers must assume the responsibility of leadership in the 

classroom, a responsibility which becomes pressing in 

emergencies. It is difficult for officials to consider blind 

applicanis for teaching positions since they feel that blind 

- teachers cannot adequately supervise the activities of their 


students and cannot adequately take charge of them when 
emergencies arise, 
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These answers, -- based admittedly upon belief and feeling and not 
upon reason -- betray a lack of understanding of how control is exercised or 
discipline maintained. The teacher who really controls his class does not have 
to watch his students, When he is out of the room or his back is turned, there 
is no disorder or violation of the rules. In his absence or his presence, in 
emergency or in none, the students respect him. They respect him because of 
his personality. 

On the other hand, the teacher who has not learned the secret of dis- 
cipline is not aided by his sight. When he stands before the class, the fact 
that he sees the students does not prevent their throwing chalk or spit balls. 
In time of emergency they may run back into a burning building or otherwise 
endanger themselves, not because the teacher cannot see them, but because 
he cannot control them. Discipline is a quality of the personality, not of the eye, 

The other obstacles raised by those who oppose the idea of the blind 
becoming teachers--grading papers, the preparatim of material, and similar 
routine details--are even more invalid. As indicated in a later section of this 
report, techniques are easily developed to cope with such matters. The ex- 
clusion of the blind from the teaching profession is based upon misconseption, 


not upon reason, 


Vil, Is there more than logic and reason to support the contention that 
the blind are capable of teaching in regular schools, is this simply theory, yet 
untried? To find the answer one must turn to other parts of the country, for 


California--usually a leader in progress--has lagged for behind in this area. 
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The Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska, says of a tctally 
blind teacher: "He teaches social studies in our South High School. He has 
held this position for about eighteen years. . . We feel that he carries his full 
responsibility in his position." 

Commenting at greater length, the District Supervisor of Rehabilitation 
for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio, says: 

We now have eleven blind teaching in Ohio. . . The grades 

covered by this group include kindergarten through senior 


high school with a subject range from music to fine arts, 
social studies, English, and assistant coach. 


Regarding the ability of the blind person to withstand 

the preblerms cf teaching satisfactorily, I can only say that 

ail these felks have taught for a year or more and each one has 

received a contract renewal and salary increase. 1! believe 

that is the best answer to your question as to their success. 

In a later cornmunic2tion this same rehabilitation officer says that two 
more blind people have been placed. ''One is a grade school teacher at North 
Baltimore, Ohio, and the other is a substitute with the Dayton Public Schools." 

In the face of such evidence all theory is superfluous, There can be no 


reasonable question as to the ability of the blind to do reguiar elementary and 


secondary teaching. They are doing it new, and successfully. 


VIII. To learn more about the Ohio program--how it wes instituted and 
what probiems were encountered in its initiation--the Committee asked tor 
additional facts and received the following answer: 

In placing teachers, it has been a long and cedious process, 
involving, perhaps, as much @s three years in the development 


of cordiai public opinion. As I pointed out, this was dore by enlisting 
executive officers of school superintendents’ associations to serve 
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as an advisory committee for teacher training, and ultimately 
to run interference fer us in making contacts with local 
sunerintendents and their boards. There are, of course, basic 

- prejudices and the stock questions raised were: What about 
discipline? How can they prepare materials? What extra 
curricular activities can they direct? How, will they grade 
papers? What will parents think? 


I believe I suggested some of the possible answers .. . 
To review them briefly. Discipline becomes a problem only 
when a teacher is poorly prepared and fails to use ingenuity 
in presenting material, Further, indicating to classes that 
they are placed on their honor to cooperate with the teacher 
and making it a privilege to participate in such a class has 
preved to be a tremendous moral factor. 


Preparation of material requires: (a) reader service by 
family or employment; (b) the acquisition of texts and work- 
books, having them transcribed on scund-scriber records for 
talking book play-back. This method we have used with much 
success, 


Since school boards represent parents, the sales approach 

tc them and the answering of their questions satisfies parents. 

In several instances where our teachers have been in the system 

for more than two years, parents have requested their chitdren 

be permitted to attend the class because of the evident ability of 

the teacher to present the subject, to command respect, and to 

do the kind cf job most parents want done in the classroom, 

IX, The history of mankind is the story of the triumph of reason over 
superstition, of knowledge over belief, of fact over prejudice; and the progress 
of mankind is but the result of that triumph. In every area of human endeavor 
advancement has come only with the crumbling of the barriers of ignorance. 
It has been so with science, with religion, with industrial technology, and with 
hurnman relations; and it is stijl so today. The struggle for enlightenment and 
justice has been and is the great issue of the age. 


Cf the many superstitutions and misconceptions which have barred the 


way to progress perhaps none has been more firmly entrenched or has more 
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stubbornly resisted the light of reason than traditional concepts about blindness. 
According to anciently honorable custorn the blind have been considered a group 
apart, a helpless and hopeless lot. They have been relegated to positions of 
social isolation, subjected to legal discriminations, and denied that most funda- 
mental! right of ail free men, the right to work for their daily bread and to earn 
their self-respect, In the best Christian tradition they have been entitled to the 
protection of society but not to participation in it. They have been expected to 
submit cheerfully, even gratefully, to a patronizing custody of a system which, 
while giving them charity out of kindness, has robbed them of the opportunity to 
exercise their indivicual talerts and capacities. They have been thought of not 
as unemployed but as unempicyabie, 

These are the time-honored notions, the traditional concepts, but even 
the most respectable of fallacies cannot withstand the truth forever. The barriers 
have a last begun to crumble and the blind to emerge from their long subjugation, 
In the democratic tradition they have organized themselves for united action, 
and now instead of charity they have begun to demand equality~--the right to 
work and to live as free citizens ina free scciety--the right to succeed or fail 
according to their individual abilities, The blind row work as farmers, scientist 
lawyers, factory workers, howewives, and mechanics. They are employed as 
skilled workers, as professionals, as common laborers, They are engaged in 
al.u:0St a8 many and as varied occupations as the sighted. 

Yet the battle is not won. The task is not finished, There are still 
barriers te progress, Even today, regardless cf individual aptitudes and capaci- 


ties, the blind are arbitrarily excluded from empioyment in many positions. 
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Misconception and prejudice are forces not easily defeated in the struggle for 
human.advancement, 

In California traditional attitudes still prevail in the teaching profession, 
and the blind are barred from entry. Yet the picture is not totally dark. There 
is now reasonable hope that change and improvement are near. In parts of the 
nation where the barriers have begun to crumble, the blind are already serving 


as teachers, and a sizable number of school administrators in California indicate 


a will?agness to approach the matter with open minds, Tradition changes slowly, 
but the biind of this state may soon move a step closer to the achievement of 


their final goal--full participation as equal partners in society. 
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